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the hope expressed by Mr. Trevelyan being fulfilled
that this budget was the " modest prologue to a very
considerable drama!"

The debate on the remission of the coal tax brought
out the old arguments as to the broadening of the
basis of taxation;   both Sir George Doughty and
Captain Craig laying it down that the continuity
of taxation, especially when it effected this object,
was invaluable.    Mr. Harwood, speaking as a land
nationalise^   insisted  that  the   Chancellor   of  the
Exchequer had by remitting the tax, deserted the
fundamental   principles   of  that   party.    The   coal
and all the mineral wealth of the country belonged,
he said, to the nation, and when any part of that pro-
perty was parted with there should be a quid pro quo.
What happened, he asked, in regard to export coal ?
The landlord got his royalty, the miner his wages,
the shipowner his freights, but where did the nation
come in ?    He insisted that this coal export duty
was "the assertion of the nation's property in coal/7
and was a means of getting some return for it.

But Mr. Joseph Walton and Mr. John Wilson,
the two Members who had perhaps been the most
determined opponents of the tax, were loud in their
applause of the action of the Government, although
Mr. Joseph Walton feared that we should not for
a generation, if ever, recover the ground we had lost
in the markets of the world " through the folly of
a British Government in putting a tax on one of
our own industries in a form in which it operated
actually as a bounty of Is. per ton in favour of foreign
producers when competing with British producers
in certain markets of the world." Mr. John Wilson,